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The History oj South Carolina in the Revolution, 1 780-1 783. By 
Edward McCrady. New York. The Macmillan Company, 1902. 
— xxvii, 787 pp. 

Mr. McCrady's fourth volume deals with South Carolina during 
General Greene's command of the Revolutionary forces there. It is, 
therefore, a history of Greene's campaigns in the state. The task of 
that commander during this period was doubly difficult. Besides keep- 
ing the British at bay he had to deal with the various independent corps 
which were under his command. The state's civil government had 
collapsed utterly when the British had crushed its armies. The gov- 
ernor, Rutledge, had gone to Philadelphia, declaring that he could serve 
his people better there than elsewhere. The enemy were so strong that 
it is doubtful if he could have remained six months in the state without 
being captured. There was no commissary, no system of taxation and 
no orderly militia organization. A number of brave leaders held com- 
missions from the governor, and raised as many troops as they could, 
with which they had fought as they each saw fit. The chief of these 
leaders were Sumter and Marion. Greene assumed the command over 
them, along with the small force of Continentals which he brought with 
him. There then arose that controversy which usually appears when 
regular troops and militia are combined in one army. Greene had the 
trained officer's opinion of militia in general. He carried his campaigns 
through to victory, but there was always between him and the leaders 
of the state troops a certain amount of friction. Unquestionably Sum- 
ter did not yield himself readily to a subordinate command. Johnson's 
Life of General Greene, which was published in 1822, gave strongly 
Greene's side of the controversy. Mr. McCrady has taken the other 
side. He has spoken for the South Carolina troops. 

In championing one side of this controversy there was danger that 
the author should lose the judicial attitude and become an advocate, 
and, unfortunately, he has not been able to escape it. His opportunity 
to make a very interesting book was excellent. He had a story full of 
stirring incidents, which opened with disaster, and gradually improved 
through a multitude of brave deeds to decisive victory. There was the 
opportunity to do justice to the South Carolina partisan bands in a 
calm way. The author had industry and opportunity to labor. But 
the results are not commensurate with the possibilities. The book, it 
is true, shows a vast amount of effort, most of which, however, has had 
to do with printed material. It shows, also, an admirable mastery of 
details, which, in turn, are elaborately and conscientiously put together. 
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But there are faults which lessen its usefulness. The first of these is 
the recurrence of the attacks on General Greene. These attacks are so 
often repeated that one abates his confidence in the fair-mindedness of 
the historian. The book might not inappropriately be called a book 
to take Greene off his pedestal. He is made to stand out as a narrow- 
minded, peevish, jealous, hesitating, self-seeking, incompetent, and un- 
generous man and officer. To the reviewer it seems that the weak- 
nesses of Greene have been exaggerated after the manner of a lawyer 
pleading a cause. How, we may well ask, could such a man as we 
have here presented to us have won the object of his campaign where 
Lincoln and Gates, with far greater resources, made a failure? And 
how could such a man have settled into the walks of peace with the 
marked approbation of his countrymen, particularly with that of South 
Carolina ? 

A second fault of the book is an excessive desire to defend South 
Carolina. It brings to one's mind the strong anti-national feeling in 
the state at a later day. One is led to fancy that the author has let 
the spirit of the state's rights movement work backward so as to give 
a bias to his views of affairs in 1780-1783. This feeling seems to crop 
out in an underestimate of the part the central government took in the 
struggle against the British. It is perhaps responsible for the slight 
significance given to the Guilford campaigns, and for making Pickens, 
a South Carolinian, commander of the Americans at "Pyle's Hacking 
Match." 

Another defect of the book is the prevalence of the chronological 
arrangement. There are no chapter headings, and there is but a slight 
attempt to group related facts in their natural relations. The result 
is that the treatment will not attract the general reader. It is not a 
pleasant thing to find fault with Mr. McCrady's histories. In all the 
South he is ahead of all other living historians in the devotion he has 
shown to the cause of state history. His four books have been wrought 
out with great pains, and they are valuable. It is a matter of regret 
that the last one of them should have been caught in the meshes of 
the Greene controversy. 

John S. Bassett. 

A History of Italian Unity. By Bolton King, M.A. 2 vols, 
xviii. 416, 451 pp. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. 

Mr. Nassau W. Senior tells us in his Journal in France and Italy 
that it was once proposed to him that he should write a review of 



